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The guest then, after a little contest of courtesy, takes his
seat in the honoured post by the fireplace, after an apologetical
salutation to the black slave on the one side, and to his nearest
neighbour on the other. The best cushions and newest-looking
carpets have been of course prepared for his honoured weight.
Shoes or sandals, for in truth the latter alone are used in Arabia,
are slipped off on the sand just before reaching the carpet, and
there they remain on the floor close by. But the riding stick
or wand, the inseparable companion of every true Arab, whether
Bedouin or townsman, rich or poor, gentle or simple, is to be
retained in the hand, and will serve for playing with during the
pauses of conversation, like the fan of our great-grandmothers
in their days of conquest.

Without delay Soweylim begins his preparations for coffee.
These open by about five minutes of blowing with the bellows and
arranging the charcoal till a sufficient heat has been produced.
Next he places the largest of the coffee-pots, a huge machine,
and about two-thirds full of clear water, close by the edge of
the glowing coal-pit, that its contents may become gradually
warm while other operations are in progress. FIc then takes a
dirty knotted rag out of a niche in the wall close by, and having
untied it, empties out of it three or four handfuls of unroasted
coffee, the which he places on a little trencher of platted grass,
and picks carefully out any blackened grains, or other non-
homologous substances, commonly to be found intermixed with
the berries when purchased in gross; then, after much cleansing
and shaking, he pours the grain so cleansed into a large open
iron ladle, and places it over the mouth of the funnel, at the
same time blowing the bellows and stirring the grains gently
round and round till they crackle, redden, and smoke a little,
but carefully withdrawing them from the heat long before they
turn black or charred, after the erroneous fashion of Turkey and
Europe; after which he puts them to cool a moment on the
grass platter. He then sets the warm water in the large coffee-
pot over the fire aperture, that it may be ready boiling at the
right moment, and draws in close between his own trouserless
legs a large stone mortar, with a narrow pit in the middle, just
enough to admit the black stone pestle of a foot long and an
inch and half thick, which he now takes in hand Next, pour-
ing the half-roasted berries into the mortar, he proceeds to